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In criticizing the ancient Indian education one can
say that it had many of the same defects that the education
of Europe had before the Revival of Learning, and like
that education it needed some new breath of life to quick-
en it and transform it. In the case of India that new force
has come from the West in the introduction of Western
learning and Western ideas. India is at present passing
through a period of intellectual, social, political, and
religious ferment which is in many ways similar to the
change through which Europe passed during the Renais-
sance. In no direction has the change been more apparent
than in education. Schools on western lines started by
Government, or missionary societies, or Muhammadan or
Hindu associations, or other bodies, have not only spread
all over India, but have been welcomed and highly appre-
ciated by the people, and there is an increasing demand
for even greater facilities. The education of girls has
indeed been slow in its progress compared with that which
has been made in the education of boys, and the techni-
cal training of the craftsmen still proceeds very much on
the old lines. Moreover, the Brahmanic learning is still
" being passed on to a few in the old traditional way, and
the Muhammadan Maktabs still give instruction to the
young Muhammadans in the Koran. But more and
more the Western education advances, and there is a
danger lest educational practices and ideals which have
been found useful in Europe should be regarded as being
of necessity equally suited to the needs of India. This
is not always the case, and it may be that as education
progresses in India many of the ideals which were work-
ed out by ancient Indian educators will reassert them-
selves, and in a modern form, and in conjunction with
many Western ideals may prove of great service to those